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Evans’ Patent Plow Clevis. 
Important to Farmers and Plow Makers. 

The above isa representation of a new form of plow) 
clevis, and one that we think is worthy the attention of | 
farmers and plow makers. It affords greater facilities for 
regulating the draft of the plow with exactness and cer- | 
tainty than any other form of clevis that we have seen. 

The nature of the invention can be easily seen from | 
the above engraving. The clevis is fastened to the head | 
of the plow-beam by a horizontal bolt through the mid- | 
dle; at the back end of the clevis, on the top of the beam | 
is a bridge through which is a small screw bolt, the turn- | 
ing of which elevates or depresses the draft (to regulate | 
the depth of furrow,) anda similar screw-bolt on the) 
side, at front, carries the draft to either side as desired, | 
(to regulate the width of furrow;) and both screws keep | 
the plow in proper geering without any liability to slip or| 
change in turning, &c. 

This clevis can be made very strong and durable, and 
the expense is not much greater than of the common | 
kind. 

This clevis is the invention of Isaac Evans of Leba- 
non Ohio, to whom letters of patent have been granted. 
He is prepared to sell rights for States, Counties or 
Townships, on very reasonable terms. A model of this. 
invention has been left at this office, and will be exhibited | 
by us at the Fair at Buffalo, also at Xenia. 
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Tue Onto Curtivator ALMANAC, will not be issued 
quite as soon as was proposed—waiting for further orders | 
from retailers. It will contain 32 large pages, neatly | 
printed and illustrated with many engravings—price 64 | 
cts. single; 5) cts. per dozen ; $5 per gross ; $30 per 
thousand. Any retailer ordering 1000 copies can have his 
imprint on the title page and advertisement on the last 
page, free of charge. Seedsmen, Nurserymen, &c., can 
have their cards, of not over six lines, inserted for $1 
each. Orders must be sent during this month (Sept.) 


| by most of the growers of this fruit in Cincinnati. 





Burr’s New Pine Strawberry--Its Reputation Abroad. 


Two years ago, when the report of the Columbus Hor- 
ticultural Society on Mr Burr’s Seedling Strawberries 
was first published, it was looked upon with distrust if 
not open disbelief, by horticulturists at the East, and also 
Last 
year the Columbus report was reaffirmed by the commit- 


| tee, and at the suggestion of friends, Mr. Burr took a 
| quantity of the plants in full bearing to Cincinnati, where- 


upon a highly favorable report was made and published 
by acommittee of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society. 
Still the Eastern fruit growers were incredulous, and 
many doubts were expressed through the papers—some 
writers even declaring that in their opinion nothing more 
would be heard of these strawberries after a year or two. 
Well, two years have passed, and instead of puffing his 
plants into notice, Mr. Burr kas been content with mod- 
erate sales, and has quietly waited for those to whom 
plants were sent at the East, to make their report, well 
knowing thatthe result would be in his favor. Accor- 
dingly, the present season, a few persons in New York 
and elsewhere had the New Pine and one or two other 
varieties in bearing, and the following testimony will 
show whether the committees of the Columbus and 
Cincinnati Horticultural Societies were mistaken in re- 
gard to the qualities of these fruits : 

In the Genesee Farmer, its horticultural editor says of 
the ** New Pine” “ It has sustained its Ohio reputation 


well,and we have no hesitation in pronouncing it a valuable 
acquisition. The plant is very hardy, having passed 


through the last severe winter without sustaining the | 


least injury—grows very vigorously, has large handsome 
foliage, and is a great bearer, producing great bunches of 
perfect, uniform fruit. Fruit large—not so large as the 
largest of Hovey’s Seedling, but more uniform in size, 


| and regular in form; of a pale red color and high aro- 


matic flavor, of unsurpassed richness ; flowers pistillate. 
As far as it is proper for us to judge of this strawberry, 
at this time, we think, all things considered, that it has 
no superior ; and those who plant it in well prepared soil 
cannot fail to reap a rich and abundant crop.” 


In asubsequent number of the same paper, the editor 
says, “* We find that we cannot speak too highly of Burr’s 
New Pine Strawberry: no collection should be without 
it.’ (This is disinterested testimony—the writer having 
no plants for sale.) 

Ina report of premiums awarded at the June exhi- 


bition of the Queens Co. N. Y. Horticultural Society, 
published in the Flushing Journal, it is stated that the 
premiums for the best three varieties of Strawberries was 
awarded to Wm. R. Prince, Esq., for Burr’s New Pine, 
Burr’s Rival Hudson, and Iowa. (Mr. Prince advertises 
over 100 varieties of strawberries, that have been tes- 
ted on his grounds.) 

The Horticulturist for the present month (August) 
contains an engraving of Burr’s New Pine Strawberry, 
and the following remarks by the editor. 





We have this season had an opportunity of tasting this 
new strawberry, whichis admitted to be the finest of the 
different seedlings produced by Mr. John Burr of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and which especially elicited the commenda- 
tions of the Cincinnati Horticultural Society last season. 

Wedo not hesitate to pronounce it one of the best, 
| and, perhaps, the very best, American strawberry yet 


| raised ; and, comparing our own opinion with those of 
| intelligent growers, both at the east and west, we think 
| there is little doubt that Burr’s New Pine will take its 
| place among the three or four very best sorts yet known 
| for general cultivation in this climate. 
| It isapistillate variety, and, therefore, bears large crops. 
The berries are borne in large clusters, and are of very 
uniform size. The plant also appears to be completely 
hardy, and the foliage is handsome and vigorous. 

The following is the pomological description of this va- 
riety: Berries large—but scarcely of the largest size—of 
| regular and uniform shape, short, conical in outline ; col- 
| or light crimson, or a pale strawhberry-color ; flavor sweet, 
| rich and aromatic,—much superior in this respect to Ho- 
vey’s Seedling, and many other large varieties. Flowers 
pistillate. 





On the Culture of Strawberries. 

Much has been said and written on Strawberry culture 

during the past two or three years, and great improve- 
ments have been made in this art during that time. As 
we have stated before, the grand secret of this business 
‘consists in the proper selection of kinds, taking care to 
plant a majority of female or pistillate varieties, witha 
few male or staminate, as was explained in our paper of 
July 15, last year.* We then gave the following direc- 
tions for planting, and we know of no better plan now. 

Of the pistillate kinds are Burr’s fine new seedlings, 

Hovey’s, Hudson, and most other large and productive 
varieties. But while a plantation should be composed 
| mainly of kinds having pistillate flowers, they will not 





| * See “ Report on Strawberries” in our paper of May 15, “48. 
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| 
produce half a crop, if indeed any at all, unless some | 


plants of a staminate variety, are planted among or along 
side of them ; and as some varieties like Burr’s old seed- 
ling and early scarlet, answer the double purpose of pro- 
ducing a crop and impregnating others, such kinds are 


selected in preference to those which bear little or noth- | 


ing. And inasmuch as staminate varieties are apt to 
throw out the strongest offsets and outgrow the pistillates, 
it is advisable that they should be kept in distinct beds, or 
rows so far apart that the plants will not intermix. 

The distance apart at which strawberry plants should 
be set, is greater than has usually been allowed them.— 
Two feet is none too far for strong growing kinds, where 
the largest fruit is desired ; or atleast 14 feet in the row 
with two feet between rows. Beds 44 feet wide, with 
three rows on each, isa very convenient size. ‘Then we 
would arrange the staminates and pistillates in alternate 
beds of equal size ; or if but few staminate plants are de- 
sired, they may be planted in a single row with a path on 
each side, between the beds of pistillates, thus : 


Pistillate. Staminate. Pistillate. Staminate. Pistillate. 
© 0 Oo * o 0 0 * 0 0 Oo 
oo O * oo 0 * °0 0 0 
0 0 Oo * 0 0 0 * 0 0 0 

—~ ~) as) 

zB, & =, 8 
000 +¥* FF 0 00 + * = 0 0 O 
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Our opinion is frequently asked in regard to the kinds 
we would recommend for a new plantation. We will 
name some of those best known in Ohio. 
Burr’s New Pine and Rival Hudson, Hovey’s Seedling 
Old Hudson, and Willey, may be relied on as fine and 


productive ; then for staminates, to plant with any of | 


these, we would take Burr’s old seedling or the large ear- 
ly scarlet. 

The best time for planting strawberries, is during a 
rainy spell or when the ground is wet—in August or 
September, then the plants become well rooted before 
winter, and will produce considerable fruit the following 
summer. Or,they may be planted early in Spring, so as 
to produce a full crop the next year. 

The soil for strawberries should be of a medium betwixt 
sand and clay—though they will do well on any good 
common soil. We think aclayey soil is preferable to sand 
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Science of Agriculture. |stant, unremitting, unceasing vigilance and patience. 
An Address, delivered before the Mahoning county Agri-\What to-day may be mysterious and dark, to-morrow 
cultural Society, at its first annual exhibition, October | may be visible and clear. Let it never be said of us we 
| 6th, 1847 | began and have finished. 

’ ‘ : A < ™ ' ee 
, . What then is agriculture? It is the art of tilling the 
BY HON. EBEN NEWTON, President. Ate ‘ae hpi Blew 
, * ‘ : _ | ground, and raising and using its products and treasures 
Agriculture is the great business of life. It is that in | with skill and judgment. In order to do this success- 
Which more than three quarters of the people of the | fully, we should know something of its properties and 
earth are engaged, and more than a fourths of a capacities, and the means of using and preserving them. 
| wealth of the world is employed. All classes from the! At the creation of the earth, it was without form, and 
highest to the lowest are its advocates, and professed ‘void. After it was reduced to order, and light and heat 
friends. Upon the formation of the Earth and its inha- | created to act upon it, the process of inorganic matter to 
i tf arerlael otcartammranp eran 5 Skt ee ate ante Sean 
and Dy The SwWoR: OF DN DIOW te 8 dally bread. | herbs, plants, and fruit; and the Creator was pleasec 

? ° ° | ’ I ’ , . 

— — Na mag and penn cps aps of | with it, and man created to till it, and take care of it, 
ite. ve earth is the common parent of all; we are/and rule over it. All bodies are said to be divided into 
fe 230 of a en - ee eee poy map a - | organized and vr, sagen Organized — are such 
a farmer; and he improves i and by it, as In @ 1€F as possess an origin by gencration, growth by nutrition 
avocations, in proportion es he applies his faculties of | a destruction a death. This cnkneees eek and 
| mind and body to its resources and developments. It is | vegetable creation. ‘The unorganized embraces the min- 





OF pistillates, | 


the employment of youth, and by it the body becomes 
| strong, and a fit receptacle fora vigorous mind. It is the 
|employment of age, after all other pursuits have become 
jinsipid. It is an asylum for the unfortunate. It lendeth 
| bread, meat and raiment, after the world has become fick- 
|le and capricious. From the bowels of the earth spring 
|the principal beauties of nature. The artist may form 
| the most magnificent specimen of his art, yet the earth, 
without even an effort, will render his proudest specimen 
but a faint and feeble imitation. There is a striking an- 
alogy between the vegetable and animal kingdoms. He 
who knows any thing of the anatomy of his own frame, 
its structure, the elements of life and uf death, the means 
of nursing, cultivating, decorating, and maturing his 
mind and body, will also know something of the struc- 
ture, capacity, means, and cause of life and death of the 
vegetable creation. 

A inan may neglect his own person, and permit it to 
grow to maturity rude and uncultivated, with no farther 
| knowledge than mere instinct suggests. If he does that 
with himself, asa general rule, to a greater extent will he 
do it with that over which he has any control and super- 
vision. What of all the treasures of human life is the 
most desirable? Solomon, when he had his choice, se- 
| lected wisdom and understanding; and he of all the sons 
lof men was the wisest. By knowledge we learn our 
| wants and capacities, and the means of supplying and 
enlarging them. Learn how to live and how to die. 

Knowledge does not spring from the ground like an 
| herb or a plant. but it is an acquisition, acquired by ob- 
| servation, experience, toil aud labor. 
| not accept for a sacrifice that which cost nothing. We, 
jas well as they, value things in proportion to their cost; 
| for value is ideal. Let us therefore dig in the earth for 
| it—snuff in the air—watch the wind and storm—that we 
| may learn their cause and effect upon the animate and in- 
| animate creation; and know how to appreciate their ben- 
| efits and guard against their destruction. Knowledge is 

within the power of all who have faculties, and indus- 





The ancients would | 


or to black loam. The ground should be worked very | try enough to exercise them. Some acquire it from the 
deep, by spading or deep plowing ; and if poor, manured | works and laws of nature, some from reading and study- 


|eral creation. Now, the analogy between the lowest va- 
| Tieties of the one, and the highest of the other, is such 
|as nearly to blend them into one family. They aid each 
| other directly, or indirectly, so essentially as to connect 
them, if not by consanguinity, yet by affinity. 

All the varieties of the mineral kingdom possess fer- 
tilizing qualities to a greater or less extent, when pro- 
perly applied. Many minerals are formed of animal and 
vegetable substances. The affinity is such that even the 
hardest flint rock will nourish and cherish the plant that 
grows around it. It aids in protecting it from the chilly 
winds, and also by the influence of the sun and rains. 
The ground is naturally fertile. All virgin soil is so. 
All soils are not culculated for all the different varieties 
of vegetables, nor for the growth and sustenance of the 
different varieties of animals. Lands do not become im- 
poverished except by the sloth, or want of skill of the 
farmer. 

The great growth of timber and vegetables that the 
land naturally produces, ought to satisfy all of its 
strength and power, and the means that nature has fur- 
nished to keep it so, is within the knowledge and com- 
prehension of all who will but observe and reflect. The 
natural growth of the soil produces fruit, (the trees and 
vegetables) and it is principally consumed by the animals 
and insects that inhabit it, while it all returns to it, and 
decays upon it, and keeps it rich. Dick says, very just- 
ly, that provision is made for the restoration of falling 
leaves of vegetables that rot upon the ground, and toa 
superficial observer might seem to be lost forever; but 
experiment has shown that when the soil becomes suthi- 
ciently charged with that matter, the oxygen of the at- 
mosphere combines with it and converts it into carbonic 
acid gass; by means of which this same carbon, in pro- 
cess of time, is absorbed by a new race of vegetables, 
that it clothes with new foliage, that undergoes the same 
process of putrefaction and renovation to the end of 
time. So let the farmer, by the process of nature, learn 
that the annual crop he puts upon the land, with the ex- 
ception of the fruit, should be skillfully returned to it, to 
keep it as the great author of all things designed it 














with well rotted manure; but too much manure is not | ing the ideas of others. 
favorable for a good crop of fruit. 

The after culture of strawberries consists of keeping 
the beds clear of weeds, and cutting off the runners fre- 
quently, if young plants are not desired. The runners 
will need trimming off about three times during a season 
and the spaces between the rows frequently hoed. If 
young plants are desired, a part orall of the bed may be 
left untrimmed till the plants are well rooted, and taken 
out, but care must be taken to keep clear of weeds. 

Strawberry beds should be renewed as often as every 
third year—and every second year would be better. Some 
large cultivators adopt the plan of renewing their beds 
by alternate strips or rows, thus : Set the rows say 2 feet 
apart, and during the first summer after a full crop allow 
the runners to grow on the intermediate space ; then in 
the fall dig under the row of old plants (along with ma- 
nure) leaving the space thus dug to be stocked with new 
plants the following year. 


Crermont Co., (Franklin tp.)—The Annual Exhibi- 
tion and Fair of the Franklin Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies, will be held at Franklin School House, in 
Monroe township, on Friday and Saturday the 29th and 
30th of September next. The first day’s exhibition will 
be confined to Stock and Agricultural implements, em- 
bracing all descriptions and every variety. On the sec- 
ond day will be exhibited all other mechanical produc- 
tions, together with the product of the dairy, the handi- 
work of the Ladies, the productions of Agriculture, Hor- 
ticulture, Floriculture, &c. &c. 

All who take an interest in the Mechanic Arts and 
Agricultural Improvement are requested to attend and 
present articles for exhibition. 


Envy is always fixed on something superior ; likewise, 
a sore eye is offended with every thing bright. 








should be. 
[We omit here one page of the address, which we de- 
|sign to publish with some remarks in our next.—Ed. O. 


The Society which we have but so recently formed, 
and now meet to exhibit our products, taste, skill, and la- 
| bor, is full of instruction to the inquisitive and energetic 
|mind. We all see by it enkindled a new desire of emu- : 
\lation. We see by it the vast varieties that a combined | Cultivator. } 
| effort produces and brings together, and their superiority | Lands are not impoverished by pasturing but rather 
| (inanimate though they may be seem to vie with each | enriched. Plowing and mowing is labor for the land, 
| other for the prize. Man alone is powerful, if you can | and it should be repaid by returning to it all the remain- 
|awaken all his energies; but even then few have but an |ing stalks, or branches of your crops, and other sub- 
imperfect opportunity of exhibiting their products, the | stances to which I have referred, that cost the farmer but 
fruit of their energy and skill. The formation of socie- | very little if he will but do it, and will four fold repay 
ties brings together the masses. As iron sharpeneth him. 
iron, so doth the countenance of a man his friend. | It is the custom of many farmers to thresh their grain 
Friends, passing salutations, inspires confidence, awakens | with machines in their fields, and leave the straw in piles 
energies, removes jealousies, creates desires, and brushes for years, to waste away, instead cf strewing it again 
up the social qualities, the best avenues of information. | over the field to nourish, cherish, and induce it, if 1 may 
The great varieties produced by the different ones and | so speak, to make another effort to produce an abundant 
drawn together by your societies, arranged in order,and/crop. Stalks of the same crop are an appropriate ma- 
protected by a little family, will never cease to create a/nure to reproduce the same crop, as they contain the pe- 
deep interest, and convey useful lessons of information. |culiar salts required by that crop. It is customary in 
You may have the best animal, the best fabric, the best | gardens, and sometimes in fields, to gather and burn all 
|implements, fruit or vegetables, yet you do not know }jthe old remaining stalks and rubbish after the crop is 
| that they are good until you compare them with others; gathered, for no other purpose than to get them out of 
|not only compare the articles, but your ideas one with the way. That is bad husbandry; the ashes arising from 
another in relation to them. A man may bea giant in| it are worth something, but not so much as to work the 
|intellect, or physical strength, yet he does not know his | stalks again into the ground. The surest means of rais- 
|strength until he comes in contact with others. Man ing good crops is deep plowing. The sub-soil plow is an 
| was not made to live or learn alone. He may learn ru- | excellent invention. It makes soil of the hard earth be- 
dimenuts, or principles, but their application and utility |low—it drains the water from the surface—it furnishes a 
can only be tested by mingling with the world around ' path for the roots of your plants to seek for food. Deep 
us. A reflecting man seldom leaves the threshold of his plowing, in fact, makes a new soil. Soil is any loose 
own plantation, but that he learns some useful lessons of | earth made warm and active by the sun. Deep plowing 
instruction, either by the wisdom or folly of others|is the easiest way to renovate an old neglected field. 
around him. In your society, premiums are offered asa; Plowing should never be done when the ground is wet, 
reward for your toil, taste, skill, and judgment. All| better not be done at all. The earth needs to be nursed 
run, strive, and toil for the prize, but all do not win; |and cherished as much as the animal creation, and is as 
this is incident to all enterprize, business, or amusement, | grateful for it: and great pains should be taken to keep it 
of life. All cannot on all occasions succeed. If univer- | rich, and cultivate it skillfully. 
sal success in all desires and expectations was sure, we | Rotation in crops, is good husbandry. 





This is natural. 


should soon become giddy, vain and foolish. Competi- | Look at the animal creation; they soon become tired of 
You can perceive this more forcibly 





‘ion is the life of business. The road to success is con- one kind of food. 
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if you consult your own feelings and appetites, but it ex- 
ists equally with the brute creation. 

Severe uninterrupted mental labor soon wearies the 
mind, and a resort should be had to physical exercise. 

Here you discover the relationship between the animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions. Change your mea- 
dow to pasture, and from pasture to meadow. Old fields 
that have been along time used for grass, may be im- 
proved by plowing, and raising two or three crops, and 
make a deep soil, and again seeding to grass. 

the manner of seeding land to grass, is that upon 
which many differ. The more common practice is to 
scatter with the thumb and finger, in the month of Feb- 
ruary or March, upon a wheat or rye field, from four to 
eight quarts of seed upon an acre, and permit it to grow, 
if it will, with the main crop, until harvest, and then 
feed it off, and permit it to struggle along four or five 
years, and seed itself, and eventually cover the field. 
rhis in my opinion is anerror. I think it requires to the 
acre us much seed as it would wheat, rye or barley, and 
should be sown in the spring or fall as the principal crop. 
In this way you will reap an abundant harvest the first 
year. If any one is skeptical upon the subject (and | 
know some are) let them make the trial with a single 
acre. Inthe month of April or September let the land 
be well plowed, and sow broad cast witha full hand, a 
bushel of timothy seed, with four to eight quarts of clo- 
ver seed, and prepare it with great care, as you would 


for any other grain, and the result will astonish you, and | the trees were sickly and decayin 
) £ , you, y J 


remove all doubts. 7 * - * « * 


The business of making cheese and butter in this 
country is fast becoming one of the main and leading 
branches of husbandry. Great improvements have been 
and are coustantly being made in the business of making 
cheese. A few years since it was not fit for market until 
it was three or four months old, now it is often preferred 
within the same number of weeks. The quantity used is 
vastly increased, also the quality much improved. The 
quantity exported is fast increasing. Very little was ex- 
ported until 1840, and in that year only about half a 
million of pounds; in 1845 it had increased to almost 
9,030,000 of pounds; and the last year very much in- 
creased. 

The foreign export trade has reachea nearly a million 
and a half of dollars. It is carried to between fifty and 
sixty different countries, and it is used upon the table of 
the king and the peasant. 

The quantity made from a cow is nearly doubled with- 
in a few years; from four to five hundred pounds is now 
made froma single animal. Large quantities of it are 
consumed by emigrants who are pouring into our coun- 
try. It is an article from which a full meal can be made 
easier and more palatable than almost any other leading 
article of merchandise. The country may be said to be 
cleared of it every year, for what is not used is wasted, 
(and much of the inferior article finds this market.) 

Many of the farmers of Ashtabula county are expor- 
ting it themselves directly to Europe, and from the supe- 
rior article receiving great profit. I am credibly inform- 
ed that lands in that county within the last year have 
risen from twenty-five to fifty per cent by reason of that 
business. Butter, if there is any preference of one ar- 
ticle over another, should be of a superior quality. If 
it is such, it will command a high price; if it is not, it -is 
worth little or nothing. Between two and three pounds 
of cheese cau be made cheaper than one of butter. The 
auimal that is best calculated for butter and cheese will 
be most sought for by the farmers of this county. If I 
was to express a preference of one variety over another 
among those that will be generally used, it would be the 
native cow, crossed with Devons. The native cows are 
generally good milkers, and can be bought low, and by 
improving them by the Devonshire, you get a hardy ani- 
mal, fashionable color, milk of a good quality, and a good 
animal, for beef. There are many other varieties that are 
better milkers, but in the selection of a dairy of cows 
from which the most profit can be obtained, I do not 
think a better selection could be mace. 

The calves should be raised ; they can be on the whey 
from your cheese and butter. The manner of keeping 
cattle requires more attention than almost any other ; ten 
well taken care of, will yield more profit than twenty 
kept in the ordinary way. They should be kept under 
shelter as far as may be; much is saved in the quantity 
of food and in manure, and they can be kept in better 
flesh. There is at all times a market for a fleshy animal 
at any age, and there is none at any age for a poor one. 
An unfavorable season sometimes compels the farmer to 
sell his stock, and if they are ina bad condition, they 
must submit to a great sacrifice. 

Among the variety of subjects to be noticed, but little 
can be said upon any one. 

The cultivation of fruit is not only profitable, but in- 
structive. An orchard of good fruit is the best and most 
profitable part of a farm. This subject, until recently, 
has been too much neglected ; and even now in passing 
through the country, you will discover but few good 
fruit orchards. Trees selected promiscuously, are often 
planted and then entirely neglected. 

In the first place, every man, as far as may be, should 
become acquainted with the different varieties adapted to 
the climate in which he lives and the soil he occupies, 
and then select the best varieties if he cannot get all, from 


| those that mature their fruit early, to the latest. Great! thoroughly acquainted with an article, or a subject, be- 


} 








care, far greater than is generally practised, should be ta- | 
ken in planting and transplanting fruit trees and orna- 
mental. In taking them from the ground, if the roots 
are badly mangled it will be difficult to preserve life. In| 
again placing them in the ground, if no pains is taken to | 
make a soil for the roots to extend and search for food 
they desire, they will not flourish. A soil should be| 
made below the roots by placing some good earth, small | 
stones or sticks, old bones you find about your buildings 
or fields, are the best. Chemists say, the roots will search 
for them, and entwine themselves around them most in-| 
geniously and affectionately. It is peculiarly so with | 
evergreens. 

Here the same remarks as was made in relation to ani- | 
mals, applies with great foree. One tree taken care of | 
will produce more fruit than ten neglected and unno- 
ticed. If stagnant water is permitted to stand about the 
roots of the trees, the temperature of the soil will be re- 
duced, and the air excluded and all the nutriment it con- 
tains. So it will be if the soil becomes cold and clammy. | 

Orchards should not be plowed, asa general thing.— 
Trees will be more healthy if the ground is pastured, 
than in any other way. This cannot be done when the 
trees are small, but when grown, there isno way the 
ground can be used as profitably, and the trees kept as | 
healthy. I have beenin the habit of pasturing orchards | 
for many years, and when I came in possession of them, | 
g, now they are perfect- 
ly healthy and vigorous. Fruit needs cultivation as well 
as your annual plants, and pays as well for having it done. | 

The roots should be kept clean from sprouts and grass, | 
to prevent the mice and insects from harboring about 
them. This can readily be done by placing saw-dust, 
tan-bark, chips, or the rubbish about your buildings or| 
yards ; in short, something that shows that you pay at- 
tention to them. 

Hogs running inan orchard will keep it healthy. They 
pick up the defective fruit as it falls, and prevent insects 
from breeding. Paving the ground under your plumb 
trees with brick or stone it is said will preserve the fruit. | 
If your trees show any signs of decay, dig about the| 
roots, and bury about them bones, old shoes, weeds, or 
any kind of vegetables, or even the branches of trees 
pruned from them, will restore them to health. There is 
nothing worth planting that is not worth cultivating. 

Apples are valuable to feed to animals A bushel of 
sweet apples is worth nearly as much to feed to horses, 
hogs, cattle or sheep, as a bushel of potatoes. I have 
had horses lay in an orchard where there were apples all 
winter, and do as well as they would on any grain. 

It has been said that apples will injure the teeth of hor- 
ses, itis not the case. ‘They are no more injurious than | 
other food. They will become tired of them, as they will | 
of other food, and will want achange. I make more 
than half of my pork from appies. Do not let it be said | 
we have no time to attend to these little trinkets. One 
tree of each kind of fruit well taken care of, is worth} 
more than ten neglected. } 

The cultivation of garden vegetables and flowers, of | 
which the ladies have produced so many excellent and | 
beautiful specimens of the best varieties, was the busi- | 
ness in which the first man and woman created were | 
most harmoniously engaged, until the tempter came.— | 
It is the business in which the best lessons of economy | 
and utility in agriculture are taught. You learn by it} 
what can be produced upon a small spot, and to what | 
perfection a given article will attain—you, by it, with a| 
single glance of the eye show how soon the hand of man | 
can cover the face of the earth with the richest and proud- | 
est specimens of nature—you make and prepare a spot to | 
which you are more attached than almost any other—| 
you destroy the spirit of unrest so fatal to the success of 
many. What is it that one is so reluctant to leave asa) 
rich garden of vegetables and flowers, reared and culti- 
vated by himself? If you are naturalist enough to de- 
light in it, you will have too much stability to leave it.— | 
It is sympathetic—flowers as well as feelings are so. If| 
the wife is fond of it, the husband will sympathize, and | 
many of the rougher feelings are smoothed and harmon- | 
ized. 

‘See how the lillies grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin, yet Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” 

A single garden of vegetables and flowers favorably 
situated, will sustain a whole family, aud make them fore- 
handed. The profit of a garden well cultivated will teach 
the owner the value of a field well cultivated. If the 
wife cultivate the garden well, the husband will be likely 
to the fields. Also keep the buildings and fences in repaur. 

Flowers are cheerful and sociable, and furnish patterns 
for imitation as well in domestic life as in the arts and 
sciences. In beauty, arrangement, and order, they ex- 
cel. 

Great improvements are being made in implements of 
husbandry, that greatly facilitate the labor of the hus- 
bandman and increase the products; yet there are so 
many new varieties invented, and offered for sale, that we 
are sometimes induced to purchase before we have thor- 
oughly tried and become acquainted with the old. A 
good article should never be abandoned for a better, with- 
out a very full knowledge of its superiority. Instability 
often retards more than invention advances. Become 


or 








| to all varieties of farming interest with equal force. 


| hardly appreciate the remark. 


fore it is abandoned, or anew one begun. It takesa 
long time to wear out an article, or exhaust a subject, if 
it is taken care of and pursued. 

In growing wool, raising stock, grain or vegetables, do 
not become wearied or abandon % because a single year 
is not successful, or a single effort productive, or a mar- 
ketchanged. Remember the same thing may as soon 
occur in your new employment. In the language of Mr. 
Lorrimer to the wool growers, keep steadily to the mark. 
There is no industrious year of a man’s life that he does 
not learn something new and useful in an old employ- 
ment. Every digression froin the main employment is 
to be regretted. 

There is very much lost from the general aggregate 
value of the farming interest, by the manner in which 
fields, fences, buildings, and implements are taken care 
of. In order to make this remark forcible, permit me to 
illustrate. Two farms lying contiguous to each other, 
the soil and situation the same ; the one in order, and the 
other out of order. A committee are called upon to ap- 
praise the two farms ; the difference in the appraisement 
between the one in order and the other would astonish 
any careless farmer, and awaken him to vigilance, and in 
due time to change his habits Reflect upon the influ- 
ence it will have upon the mind of a traveller to pass a 


| farm with the fences down, animals passing over and 


through them, rails scattered over the fields, tools strewed 
about, boards off the buildings, windows out and filled 
with hats and clothes. 

Buildings can be kept good for an age by a very little 
care and attention ; or they can be neglected and become 
nearly worthless ina few years. This remark will apply 
The 
immediate loss to the farmer is not all the injury that is 
produced by sucha practice. The whole family will 
contract the same habits, that may follow them through 
life. The mind and habits are formed by the objects and 
influence about us. ‘The proverb, “a time and place for 


| all things,’’ should never be lost sight of. 


Agricultural publications are the best and cheapest 
mode of obtaining information upon all subjects of hus- 
bandry. They cost but little, and are within the power 
of all. One good day’s work will pay for one, and all 
have an abundance of time to read them. They contain 


| the experience and observations of the mostscientific far- 


mers in the country ; the prospects of crops in all coun- 
tries, and the condition of the market ; facts all impor- 
tant to be known and understood. I have been surprised 


| to see how few are taken, and have often been told by 


farmers that they were not able to pay for them. I can 
Every one is able to pay 
for that which will immediately return them an hundred 
fold. I believe that a singie number of any of the pub- 


| lications, if thoroughiy read, would be found to contain 


some fact, if adopted, that would more than pay for the 
full year. By raising an extra bushel of wheat, it would 
pay for the year. 

The manner of feeding and treating your stock, isa 
subject often treated of. The importance of these com- 
munications are daily becoming more and more realized 
and appreciated. 

The articles are usually short and interesting, and all 
the members of the family will read them, if for nothing 
but amusement ; and habits of thought, reflection and 
investigation are often awakened in this way. 

The Ohio Cultivator, a paper published at Columbus, 
is an excellent one, published in your own State, caleu- 
lated to awaken an interest already existing in many of 
the States, deserves your universal patronage and sup- 
port. The Editor traverses the State, examines the 
farms, becomes acquainted with the people, publishes 
your communications, consults your interest and wishes, 
and desires with his paper to grow up among us. Let 
us all as one support and sustain him, and by it support 
and sustain ourselves. 

In conclusion, permit me to say, do not neglect any 
thing calculated to keep up the enthusiasm already crea- 
ted by your society, to difluse information, awaken ener- 
gy, and improve our condition. Do not permit little 
things to prevent great results. 








Letter from F. R. Elliott. 

Native Onto Cuerries—Covurse oF Mempers tn CLeve- 
LAND HorrticutturaL Society. Strate Fruir Grow- 
ERs’ CONVENTION—ADVANTAGE OF SpeciaL MANvuRING 
—De.ecation To THe N. Y. Pomoiogicat ConvEN- 
TIon, &c. 

Senor Bateham :—In your notes of a “ Trip North,” 
occur some remarks relative to the new varieties of Cher- 


| ries, originated from the care and exertions of Professor 


J. P. Kirtland, and described by myself during the past 
ear. 

Although those cherries have this season again fruited 
and all fally sustained the description made and publish- 
ed of them, yet the wisdom of a certain clique in the 
Cleveland Horticultural Society, composed of some two or 
three persons, have undertaken to say, the varieties pro- 
duced by Professor Kirtland are unworthy cultivation. 

* Sd * = * + 

Thus much I am constrained to say, as this clique have 
attempted, and doubtless will again attempt, to traduce 
the honesty and disinterestedness of Prof. Kirtland, rela- 




















ting to his opinions upon these or other fruits, as well as 
the correctness of my descriptions. A few years, how- | 
ever, will bring the cherries into bearing in many sections | 
of the United States, as they are already largely distribu- | 
ted, and then it will be known where the longest ears or | 
the most honesty of purpose is to be found. Meantime! 
I will offer the following comments:— 





Rockport Bigarreau:—This cherry fruited for the fourth | 
time. I regard it as the best of all the new varieties. } 

Kirtland Mary—Third year of fruiting. But few spe- 
cimens upon the tree—more highly colored with red than 
is described. | 

Ohio Beauty—Originat tree dead. | 

Cleveland Bigarreau—-Fourth year of fruiting. A| 
most profuse bearer, fully meeting my published descrip- | 
tion. The wisdom of the Cleveland Hort. Society, as 
per their report, could not discover any difference be-| 
tween this cherry and Roberts’ Red Heart. The one is| 
a firm fleshed fruit, the other a tender cherry. 

Elliotis’ Favorite—A profuse bearer. They were 
gathered however, so freely by different gentlemen from 
the west, north, east and south, that but few were per- | 
mitted fully to ripen. Sufficient however, to show that) 
the description of it was not beyond its merits. 

Tate Bigarreau—Third year of fruiting—abundant | 
bearer. This year more highly colored with red than is 
stated in description published—otherwise, description 
correct. ‘ihis, with the Cleveland Bigarreau, will be val- 
uable for market fruits. 

Doctor—This is a very early, sweet and delicious cher- 
ry—valuable for earliness, distinctive and high character. 

As you know, the Prof. has some hundreds of these 
seedlings, many of them have fruited once, twice, and 
thrice, but we yet want another season before we make 
any farthercomments. Some two or three more, I think, 
will be found worthy of introduction. The remainder, 
although many of them are equal to Black Heart, Amer- 
ican Heart aud other old varieties, yet they have as yet 
developed nothing decidedly superior, or equaling the 
Elton and Bigarreau, and therefore, while it is well 
enough to have the trees, there are already so many va- 
rieties of Cherries in cultivation that unless a variety has 
some decided superiority, either in time of ripening, fla- 
vor or other character, it is imposing upon cultivators to 
introduce it. 

And now having done with the Cherry subject, let me 
introduce the matter of our coming State Fruit Growers’ 
Convention. It is important that a@ full representation 
from all parts of the State should be in attendance. 1 hope 
all those who were appointed as committees of observa- 
tion, are diligently making notes from time to time, as 
fruits ripen before them. IL wish more could be induced 
to send me specimens from different sections, that I may 
compare them with ours grown here. Hardly a day | 
passes but I have some fruit to make outline and descrip- 
tion of. Many of the new varieties celebrated at the 
east, are fruiting with us this season. Some will fully 
sustain their reputation, others fall far short of it. Iam 
however, more and more convinced from observation, | 
that the system of special manuring has yet to be more 
fully and minutely understood, ere we can decide upon 
the merits of a new variety. As, for instance, I have the 
Capiumont Pear—two trees in bearing, one without at- 
tention to manuring has the fruit small and blasted or 
cracked, leaves fallen from the trees, and altogether ap- 
pearing upworthy of culture. Another tree, with spe- 
cial attention having been given to furnish its food, is 
now in apparent vigorous health ; foliage full rich deep 
green, fruit fine and without any apparent defect. 

Two apicot trees which gave indication of being un- 
healthy, were supplied with copperas disolved in water, 
and are now vigorous, with rich healthy foliage. 

But again to our State Pomological Convention ; when 
you were at my residence I had thought it might be merged 
into the one to be held by the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society at Buffalo. Since then I am satisfied such could | 
not be done and serve the purpose for which we last year | 
established precedence. Nevertheless, I can but hope | 
that members who expect to attend the Convention at! 
Columbus will also be in attendance at Buffalo. 

It will be extremely inconvenient for me to attend the 
Convention at Columbus, yet I am so desirous that our 
last years’ fruit move, should be this yearso advanced as 
to make the annual assemblage one as much to be expec- 
ted and heard from, as the election of a Governor or oth- 
er official personage, that 1 shall try and waive all in- 
convenience in order to be present and listen to the com- 
ments and reports of the many intelligent fruit growers 
of Ohio, there and then to be assembled. | 

Permit me also here to suggest the propriety of the | 
State Fruit Convention appointing one or more delegates | 
to attend the N. Y. Pomological Convention to be held 
in October and that they take with them Specimen fruits 
from our State Convention for comparison, and that their 
notes and comments upon such comparison be included 
in the next report—[{We approve the suggestion.—Eb. ] 

Mr. A. H. Ernst, of Cincinnati has lately passed a day 
with me. I am pleased to be able to state that if possi- 
ble for him to do so, he will be in attendance at the Con- 
vention. Truly yours, F. R. Exuiorr. 


Lake Erie Nursery, Cleveland, Aug. 14, 1848. | 


| others on the occasion. 
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Orr ro Burrato.—The editor expects to be absent for 





about ten days immediately after this paper is issued, in 

attendance of the Fruit Convention and great Agricultu- 
ral Fair at Buffalo. 

District Agricultural Fair at Xenia. } 

t will be seen by the Schedule in another column of | 


this paper, that liberal arrangements are being made for | 
the approaching Exhibition at Xenia; and we doubt not | 
there will be a large gathering of farmers, mechanics and | 
We hope, too, that those who | 
go there to see what others may bring for exhibition, will | 
feelin duty bound to do their share towards making up | 


the show, by contributing something of their own pro- 





duction or manufacture. Let each farmer and mechanic 


show the best he can, and compare his own with others ; | 
Remember that | 
competition for the premiums is open to all the south- | 
western quurter of the State. 

The Fair it will be seenis under the management of | 
the Greene county agricultural society. The members 
of the State Board of Agriculture will be present, and | 


assist in carrying out the arrangements. 


then he may learn how to improve. 


Meeting of the State Board. 

The members of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture | 
are requested to meet at Stacy’s Hotel at Xenia on Wed- | 
nescay, September 2th, 1848, at 10 o’clock A. M., to| 
transact such business as may come before them, and at- | 
tend the First District Agricultural Fair. 

Provision is now made by law for defraying the ex- | 
penses cf membersin attending meetings of the Board, | 
and it is hoped that all will be present 

By order of the President. 


M. B. Barenam, Secretary. 


Tue Onto Fruit Convention, it will be remembered | 
will take placein this city on the 27th and 28th of next} 
month. From all that we can learn it bids fair to be well | 
attended. We shall expect to see all parts of the State | 
represented this year, and a great deal accomplished in the | 
way of correcting erroneous names of fruit, making | 
known the finest varieties, &c. 


It is our intention to | 
bring an assortment of named specimens of eastern fruits | 
from the Convention at Buffalo for comparison with ours. 
> All fruit growers and nurserymen in Ohio and ad- | 
joining States are cordially invited to attend this conven- 
tion with specimens of their fruit, and participate in its | 
deliberations. | 


Agricultural Fairs in Ohio for 1848. 

We regret that sofew of the Societies have as yet in- 
formed us of the time and place for holding their Fairs— | 
orif notices have been sent us, the papers have escaped 
our eye. We hope the omissions will be supplied in time | 
for our next.—Eb. 

First District Fair, at Xenia, September, 2) and 21. 

Hamilton County, Carthage, ss 29 and 3). 

Ross County, Chillicothe, “ 28 and 29. 

Washington County, Marietta, 2 28. 

Muskingum County, Zanesville, Oct. 19 and 20. 

Mahoning County, Canfield, 6s Sand 4. | 

Trumbull County, 
Clermont, (Franklin tp.) Franklin school house Sept. 30 


We are happy to learn that some of the fine cattle of | 
Hamilton county are to be exhibited at the Fair at Xenia, 
as well as at Buffalo. 


Tue Cotumsus Horticutturar Society hold their an- 
nual exhibition in the State House on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday next, (6th and7th.) The weekly meetings have 





been well attended of late, and much fine fruit exhibited. 
We doubt not the annual Fair will be highly interesting. 
Fruit Growers and horticulturists from the surrounding 
country are invited to attend and contribute of their pro- 
ductions to the exhibition. 


The autumal exhibition of the Cincinnati Horticultu- 
ral Society will be held at the Masonic Hall on the 13th 
aud 14th September next. 


A Horlicultural Society for Washington county has 
been organized at Marietta, says the Intelligencer, under 
favorable circumstances and with a promise of good re- 
sults. 

We hope the Society will take some measures to cor- 
rect if possible the erroneous nomenclature of the apples 
of that county ; and to this end we invite them to send 
a delegate with specimens to the Ohio Fruit Convention 
on 27th inst. 

The same remark and invitation will apply to the Rome 
and Union club in Lawrence county. Will not friend 
Gillet take the hint ? 


Tue Wueat Crop or Onto, it appears from all accounts 
was harvested without as much damage froin the rains as 
many had anticipated ; still so much of the grain is slight- 
ly injured that we fear the reputation of our wheat and 
flour abroad this season will suffer. 

Tue Poraror Rot, seems to have made extensive havoc 
with this important crop throughoutall parts of the State, 
during the past month, causing much fear that the whole 
will be destroyed ; we think however, thut the progress 
of the malady has mostly ceased, in this portion of the 
State at least, and that there will be enough sound pota- 


tos for human consumption. 


Some new facts in regard to this malady have been de- 
veloped, which we shall mention at another time. 


The Atmospheric Churn Again; 
Since our last, we have had an opportunity of inspect- 


| ing the atmospheric churn of which several notices have 


been given, and also of witnessing its operation. This 
churn is claimed as the invention of Messrs. Lewis and 
Johnson, of Springfield, Illinois, who have obtained a 
patent for the same, and are rapidly making a fortune, if 
the statements are to be believed, by the sale of rights. 

The churn was exhibited in this city by one of the 
owners of the right for this State. About two gallons of 
sweet milk were put into the churn, and with pretty rap- 
id turning of the crank, butter was produced in the short 
space of five minutes—about the same number of min- 
utes slow motion were required to gather the butter.— 
Whether the butter would have been produced as soon 
with cream in the ordinary condition, we are not able to 
say, but we presumeit would. Certificates are published, 
stating that with sweet cream butter was produced in 
four minutes ; nothing is said about sour cream. 

The form of the churn is that of square box, holding 
8 or 10 gallons, with a tight cover and an upright hollow 
shaft made of tin passing from the bottom inside toa 
pair of small cast iron wheels at top outside, where it 
connects with acrank by means of which a rotary mo- 
tion is imparted to it. Near the bottom of this upright 
shaft are two horizontal arms, also made of tin in the 
form of hollow tubes, through which the air passes from 
the shaft and mixes with the milk or cream in churning. 
The whole is very simply and cheaply constructed, not 
costing more than $1,25 to 1,50, we should suppose. The 
retail price we were told is $3, for the small size. 

Weare informed that the manufactory of these churns 
has been commenced on a large scale in Cincinnati ; and 
that the rights for a majority of the counties have been 
disposed of to persons who will soon commence the man- 
ufacture and sale of them inall the principal towns and 
cities in the State. 


It is our opinion that these churns or others on the 
same principle will in ashort time supersede all other 
kinds in use. Weare not quite sure whether Messrs. 
Lewis and Johnson are justly entitled to the patent they 
have obtained, for we do not know in what respect their 
churn differs from the one invented in Englaud a year or 
two since, and mentioned in our last. We should not be 


surprised if itis found that the difference is slight, and 
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that other forms of churns eutenniag ee same e prineiple| mechanical gnats of the State. T he following pre- | 


will soon be devised, and sold without charge for patent. 

At the conclusion of their specifications in per sndenaae 
which is only for “an improvement in atmospheric churns,’ 
Messrs. L. & J. say “what we claimi as our invention | 
and desire to secure by letters patent, is the process of | 
making butter by the combined action of the hollow ro- 
tary shaft and radial arms, as aforesaid—the arms agita- | 
ting the cream and diffusing the air through the a 
simultaneously, as herein set forth.” 


Muskingum Co. Ag. Society. 

The approaching Fair of this Society, bids fair to be an 
occasion of much interest. The officers of the Society | 
have manifested excellent judgment, we think, in their | 
hst of premiums and general arrangements for the exhi- 
bition. The premiums offered include about $250, in| 
money, some thirty valuable books on agriculture, and| 
nearly as many volumes of the Ohio Cultivator. 

The following extracts from the published schedule of | 
arrangements may afford valuable suggestions to other | 
societies. | 


The exhibition will commence on Thursday, the 19th | 
of October, at the farm of C. C. Convers, Esq., one mile 
west of the upper bridge at Zanesville, where ample ar- 
rangements will be pre pared for the exhibition of Stock | 
and Farming Implements : and will be continued d during | 
the next day, F riday, in Zanesville, at some suitable | 
place, of which notice will be given. ‘The articles to be | 
there exhibited will embrace Fruits, Flowers, Domestic 
and other Goods. | 

On Thursday evening reports of the select commit- 
tees will be read; and on Friday the election of officers | 
will be attended to, and so far as possible the awarding of 
premiums. It is believed that the bridge will be free on | 
that day for members of the society, and the articles ta- 
ken for exhibition. 

More detailed report of arrangements will be made in| 
season. 


Committees have been appointed to report on the fol- | 
lowing subjects :— 


1. On the crops most desirable for cultivation in this 
county ; with suggestions as to the mode of culture. 

2. On the best means of Enclosure, and the relative 
cost and efficiency of Hedges, Wooden Fences, &c. 

3. On the soil of Muskingum county, and the best 
mode of preserving its fertility, or restoring it when ex-| 
hausted. 

4. On the cultivation of different varieties of Fruit ; 
what has been done, and what might be done. 

5. On Horticulture, Useful and Ornamental. 

6. On Stock—its value and susceptibility of Improve- | 
ment. 

7. On the Manufactures of Muskingum county. 
3. "The Mineral Wealth and Resources of Muskingum 
county. 

9. On the Agricultural Resources of Muskingum 
county, and especially its productions in 1848. | 

10. On the best mode of feeding Stock, as well in ref- | 
erence to manner as material. 


Tact Grass.—Mr. Hiram Lukens of Peleasant tp,. in this | 
county has left at our office a root of Timothy grass with | | 
stalks six feet and seven inches in length. Who can beat 
that ? 


Remepy ror THE Peach Worm.—At a late meeting of 
the Cincinnati Horticultural Society, Mr. Hoffner stated 
that during a recent visit to Lexington, Ky., he was in- 
formed by some of the Horticulturists of that city that 
they had found an effectual preventive of the ravages of | 
the peach werm. It consists in the simple application of 
horse stable manure, in progress of decomposition, to the 


roots of the tree, in the spring and fall seasons—the earth 

to be dug away to the depth of about three inches, and | 
the manure to be about six inches above the surface.— 

This has been tested by J. O. Harrison, M. E. Johnston, 

Esqrs., and others, sufficiently to remove all doubts of its 

efficacy. 


DISTRIC 'T AGRICU LTURL F: AIR AT XENI A,| 
September 20th and 21st, 1848. 

The State Board of Agriculture will hold its second | 
annual Fair for the first District, composed of the coun- 
ties of Hamilton, Butler, Preble, Montgomery, Warren, | 
Clermont, Greene, Clinton, Brown, Adams, Highland, | 
Fayette, Pickaway, Ross, Pike, Scioto, Clark, Madison, | 
and Franklin, at XENIA, on Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 20th and 2lst. Hon. Thomas Corwin is ex- 
pected to deliver the annual address. As ample arrange- | 
ments will be made for the accommodation of all who 
may be present, itis hoped there will be a general atten- 
dance of Farmers, Graziers, Mechanics, and all others of | 
the District, who feel an interest in the Agricultural or 


| enumerated. 


| miums will be awarded: 


ON HORSES. 


“ “ee 


not over 2 years, 5 
iF or the ine neds ihe) Maceaadn Pree et pire be eS 
“ . 


2d best do OOP siceawes ccereneauas er 
i NE 6 0-5 5 Se Sain ek cae a Reed eeedaee tan” ee 
“ the best 2 year old heifer, (Durham).... saew? ae 
« 6 6 6 heifer calf do etiedanetene 3 


“oe 
a Ciploma. 
ON SHEEP. 


| For the best thorough-bred Stallion,........----+-. $10) 
* do BONG sg osc aden cawede Keanate 5 

“ GrauGt Watse,. < . caceccsstctcrscckees es 5 

“ 3 yeur old gelding,........ can etuas . 3 

“ 2 year old Mare,...........cceeees anes ie 

aes pair of matched horses,...........+++4+- 5 

” errr eer Rye ecuvenes@acwa eee 3) 

ON CATTLE. 
| Thorough bred Durhame—best bull over 3 years... -$10 


second best of the above grades, except on cows, 


onl of Miciions, W illiam T vinbte of Highland. 

On Sueer.—Gov. A. Trimble of Highland, 8. B. Files 
of Greene, John Howell of Clark, George Barrett of 
Greene, A. Hivling of Greene. 

On Carrie.—Dr. A. Watts of Ress, Richard Conling 
of Madison, Charles Duffield of Hamilton, Hon. G. B. 
Holt of Montgomery, R. D. Poage of Greene. 

On Manvuracturep Goops.—V Winters of Montgom- 
ery, C. M. Bosworth of Clinton, John Ewing of Greene, 
Samuel Barlow of Greene, E. F. Drake of Greeue. 

On Swine.—lIsaac Evans of Warren, James Wallace 


of Clark, Samuel Compton of Greene, Alexander Sway- 


nie of Montgomery, William Neff of Hamilton. 

On Farmine Imp.ements.—H. Protzman of Montgom- 
ery, Joseph Kirby of Warren, John Hadley of Clinton, 
Jer. Gest of Greene, J. P. Pugsley of Fayette. 

On Vecetas_es.—Daniel Kiler of Montgomery, M. B. 
Bateham of Franklin, James Galloway of Greene, Dr. 
Gillet of Clark, James Stokes of Clark. 

A. Trims_e, Pres’t; 
M. B. Barenam, Sec’y. 
In behalf State Board of Agriculture. 

A. Rurr, Pres’t; J. G. Gest, Sec’y, 

On behalf of the Greene County Agricultural Society, 
through the agency “ which the fair wil be conducted. 
Osage OiahaePalbene of Seed, &e. 

Our Osage Orange hedge has grown beautifully the 
present season. Last spring, (one year after planting) 
we cut off about half of the tops within three inches of 


| the ground, and interwove the others as represented be- 


| For the best long wool buck,........... saccccescs se 
* three best ewes of sume breed,...... eae ae 
ss best fine woolled buck, ......... phgeadenea’ 5 
* ~=6 three best do ewes,.......... Per ee 5 
«best graded buck, ..... Sb ctdkanenseneken oe 
“ three best do ewes,......... aiid ae i a ntend a 
three best fat sheep,..... oendasion aaa ee | 
ON CATTLE NOT THOROUGH- BRED. 
For the best bull over anes years old,....... reer e 
“ COW; SOMO RHC... ciccciccscctevedeces 5 
- heifer, two years old,........ sdcssecess & 
“ gd VETS EETEPR TT TCT ee gia 4 
“ milch cow, without regard to blood,..... 
« WR aac Sakk cc cacndecccdiectisaciws 


ON SWINE. 
For the best Boar, .. 
“ © Bsccseukatans 
Second best of each, a Diploma. 


ON MULES AND ASSES. 
WOR Ie I Ie hoa cohdes sc wh nbaccsencaéeaneane $3 | 
“ GUT OF TOMS ai wk sivcvicstccas eer 
ON POULTRY. 
| For the best pair of Dorking Fowls,..............--$2 
“ Poland do. nkaeket dae ndeedeee 
ais ones variety of barn yard poultry,. $e es ecoces 3 


ON FARMING IMPLEMENTS, &c. 


For the best Farm Wagon, ..............004. ere 
és WONT Us cc cin aweedecacascdsedba 5 
“ CEILS cats docuaeceuacanas 2 
ss Hay and manure forks,........ iceuene aa 
“ a ot Ily EETE CETTE POP Ere 5 
“ ES Coda ot acc cd an ds nave aes ae 
“ Straw and Stalk Cutter, ..... shdenuawaa 3 
“ POET ON asecccs cancncas S aenedeeed 2 
‘“ ne ETRE TUR EEE COREE TT CT ee 5 
6 CT oe cad ancclavhekaua een enen 3 
“ CHEM <..55<6 Lenouunuwen ia é anata ae 
6 bg ere EGueeAeeccanneneen 3 
ee Fammittg BEI, ..c.ccciccccccse asawine: we 
a Drill barrow and seed planter,....... coer D 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

Pe 1 WOE snk nec vnnkey wane qneasarwns $5 
a specimen of butter, 10 pounds, ......... 5 
s6 second best, do Oe cetceucunle 
66 specimen of chese, 2) pounds,.......... 3 
“ CUMIN C8 CUM occ ccceccccecececes BD 
“ « of Honey, <.-cccsceces ceceee B 
“ UO pinia OF GUNNS, és oo 0ccaecksaneees 3 
is five yards of ChOls 6.0. ciccctaccesses an) 
“ five yarde Gf j0ORG,. cocci. cicevasesens 3 
= specimen of blacksmithing, . .. ree 
se “ of needle work,.......... atin Oe 
- eee eee Tee eer Tee ebensecs 3 
6 pair of boots,....ccccccecccccccccccces 2 
. PONS OF DRMRMIE So. ce ccccceiscccccaecs 3 
“ pai? OF hoss,... ccccccccccecscess desdee @ 
ee made coat, ......... Rdudiedcewhncbakas 3 
« GONG coc ccicccccccccesssrececccuc cose 
“ piece carpeting, 10 yards,...... eeecces 3 
“ MEE, ccccccvecceccces éccecesge taco @ 
“ variety of fruit,.......... seed ecevecen a 
“ bushel of potatoes,.......... abr ceeesee ae 
2, peck of soup beans, ............. cocese 1 
- lot of grapes,........cceeee buecai ee 1 
ss peck of tomatoes,..........-..046. tats De 
” peck of onions,......... ecteteddetacce E 
“ BO Gate OF Obed GOR, oc cccccacccidacss. I 
“ variety of green house plants, tua awe cor ae 


Discretionary premiums will be awarded on articles not 
All articles offered for premiums must have 
been grown or manufactured within the District. Am- 
ple provisions will be made for the safe keeping of the 
stock, &c. The following gentlemen compose the seve- 
ral committees: 


On Horses.—Dr. Jos. Martin of Greene, A. E. Stric- 


| kle of Clinton, John Jones of Warren, Dr. Equilla ‘Tol- 


low: 





Since that time the shoots have grown up to the height 
of 6 to 8 feet, and from three to six in number from each 


root. Wehave now just completed heading down and 


interweaving the shoots again; and next summer we ex- 
pect to take away the outside fence and leave this to take 
care of itself and to protect our fruit nursery from cattle, 
swine, &c. 


We sowed about a peck of Osage Orange seed the 


present season. It came up finely, giving us some 20,- 


050 to 30,000 plants. The seed was prepared by freezing 
in wet sand last winter, and was sown about the middle 
of April. 

Our next neighbor, a German gardener, sowed two 
quarts of the seed in May, prepared by soaking 12 hours 
in brine. It came up well—we think as well as ours. 

Some other persons, we hear of, who purchased seed of 
us from the same lot, have failed entirely—thus showing 
that there is much to be learned as yet in regard to the 
management of this seed. 

The following is from the Iowa Farmer's Advocate: 

Tue Osace Orance.—A copy ef the following letter 
on the Osage orange for hedges from Professor J. B. Tur- 
NER Of I!linois College, to his brother in this State, Rev. 
Asa Turner of Denmark, has been handed us for publi- 
cation. Itis a most valuable letter and will be perused 
by our readers with uncommon interest. We have not 
the least doubt but it will be the means of inducing many 
persons to engage immediately in the business of sur- 
roundjng their farms and fields with Osage hedges. We 
shall in our next number recur to the subject of live 


hedges. They area matter of immense importance to 
our prairie country. 


Illinois College, June 20, 1848. 

In relation to your inquiry about the Osage orange, I 
know not what to say more than has already been said in 
the Horticulturalist, the Prairie Farmer, the Ohio Culti- 
vator, the Sangamon Journal, the Missouri Republican, 
and in short, almost every paper of note that takes any 
interest in agriculture in the United States. All the wri- 
ters in all these papers who pretend to know any thing at 
all about this plant agree, that it is in all respeets unri- 
valled as a hedge plant in quickness of growth, the stub- 
bornness and density of its branches and thorns and the 
extreme beauty of its foliage, flowers, and fruit They 
all agree that it will prove perfectly hardy in any climate 
where the “Isabella grape will ripen in the open air.”’— 
And there are hedges of it standing in every State from 
the latitude of Boston to the mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Hundreds of rods of it have been put out in Ohio, and 
it is doing first rate. There are pieces of it in this State 
and in Missouri quite to the north of us which are doing 
finely. I have had the plants on my ground ten years, 
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and have them now of almost all ages and sizes from ten | 
years old to one month. 
" I have one piece of hedge three years old next fall that 
will tarn any stock I have from the smallest chicken or 
rabbit to the horse and ox. I have received letters on the 
subject from all parts of the union and have not received 
one unfavorable account, from any one who has made a 
proper trial, with plants raised from the seeds in this cli- 
mate. In some one or two intances plants brought from 
the south or allowed to freeze the first winter have been 
injured afterwards as of course might have been expect- | 
ed. Ihave some two or three miles of hedge put out| 
around my pet farm and orchard, and have this spring 
enclosed my house lot of four acres on College Hill. In 
transplanting thousands of plants this spring, I have had | 
to replace only three. All who have seen uy hedges in- | 
tend to get them next spring; especially the English who | 
are accustomed to hedges in the old country, are quite ta- | 
ken with it. They say that there is nothing in England 
that can be compared to it as a hedge plant. The desire 
to get it here is great. I shall go next week and break 18 
or 20 miles of new prairie around some lands in Haverly, 
for which we shall prepare plants and set them next} 
spring without any protection. About six miles of this 
fence belongs to me, and the rest to others. I have agreed 
to guarantee all the plants if set according to my direct- | 
ions. We expect at least to double the value of our lands | 
by this operation in three years. I have an application 
from another man to put out eleven miles for him, in the 
same way. Another thinks he shall want two hundred 
miles, as indeed he will if he fences all his lands. 

As to cost, it will not cost more than 25 to 50 cents per 
rod to make the best hedge in the whole world for all far- 
ining purposes—according to the kind of fence made.— 
For one kind it will take 1000 plants and from that to 
2,500 for every 50 rods of fence. And had I the time, | 
would agree to fence the whole Mississippi valley for 25 
cents per rod of one kind and 50 cents per rod of the 
other kind of hedge, all complete and all cost included— 
and to perfect the whole in three or at most four years 
from the time the plants were set in the hedge. I find by 
experience that a mule of fence can be set much easier 
and quicker than I had supposed. My Englishman with | 
a boy to put in the plants, set 50 rods per day after the 
plants were prepared, which the nursery man ought al- 
ways to do before he sells. But there is a right and a 
wrong way, after all, in this as well as in other matters: 
and all these foolish methods of sowing the seeds in the 
hedge row, trimming at two years olc—-setting out little, | 
feeble, ill assorted plants, &c., &c., will prove worse than 
nothing. 

On the whole my advice to you is to prepare as much 
ground as you can—select good plants, and if possible 
put your farm all under this fence next spring. Before 
that time 1 shall write a pamphlet giving specific instruc- 
tions for setting, cultivating, and trimming the hedge, un- 
til it is complete, or three years old; or if not I will keep 
you and your friends duly informed as far as needful; so 
that you need not have any fears but you will get a first rate 
hedge, which will double the value of every acre of land 
you put it around. Plants will probably be cheaper next 
spring than they will be again for ten years. The de- 
mand will increase every year and but few hereafter will 
raise them at the prices they will probably bring next 
spring; besides the comfort and convenience of having 
all your stock and fruit of all kinds entirely secure from 
all depredations and thieves, is too great to be postponed 
without a better reason than a probable cost of 25 or 5) 
cents per rod fora fence lasting as time, and beautiful as 
the fabled walks of the Elysian fields. If you wish any 
further information on any particular point I shall at ail 
times be happy to communicate with you. 

As ever, yours truly, 
J. B. Turner. 


Flax Cultures-New Machine. 
A very large amount of flax is annually grown in this 


State, for the seed alone—no use whatever being made of 
the stalk. 
is owing to the large amount of labor hitherto required 
for preparing it for market, and the prevailing belief that} 


This extensive waste of a valuable product, 


the stalk is rendered unfit for lint when the seed is al-| 


lowed to ripen. Both of these difficulties, it would seem 


Mr. N. L. Williams, of St. 
Louis, has invented machinery for breaking, scutching | 
and heckling flax, which is thus noticed in a late number! 
of the Cincinnati Gazette : 

We were yesterday much gratified by witnessing the | 
operation of the recently perfected machinery of Mr. N. | 
L. Williams, of St. Louis, whose inventions, as applied 
to the preparation of Fiax and Hemp, we noticed at} 
some length a few weeks ago. One of Mr. Williams’ | 
Machines for the preparation of Flax is now set up at the| 
Bagging Factory of R. B. Bowler (a short distance above | 
the Railroad Depot,) where we saw the material very | 
rapidly and perfectly dressed, by being subjected to the 
three—hitherto distinct—processes, (breaking, scutching 
and heckling, at one handiing. Five stricks, or hand- 
fuls, are finished in oue minute ; and from their size, we 
should consider that the estimated performance of the 


are likely to be overcome. 


| fabrics of the same grade. 


| reach of all classes. 


muchine, 40) lbs. per day, would be easily accomplished. 

Aside from the large amount of work done ina given 
time, this invention will be recognized as one of vast im- 
portance, from the fact that there is no perceptible injury 
or waste of the fibre. One man manages the machine, 
and has the several parts so entirely at his control, that 
the precise scutching and heckling requisite is given at the 
time the stalk is broken. 

The following communication, from the same number 
of the Gazette, is from the pen of Mr. Williams above | 
named, who is said to bean experienced grower and man- 
ufacturer of flax. We commend the subject to the far- 
mers of Ohio as one that deserves attentive consideration: 


Cunirure anp PREPARATION OF FLax.—Gentlemen :— 


This staple which in Lreland, and on various portions of 
the Continent, has long been grown to supply the mate- 


| rial for Linen Fabrics, is produced in vast quantities in| 


middle and southern Ohio, for the seed, which finds a 
ready market at the numerous Oil manufactories estab- 
lished throughout the country, at prices that pay the | 
grower somewhat less than might be realized in the cul- 
ture of grain or other crops. Small portions only of the 


| lint is saved, and these mostly for the manufacture of 


coarse homemade linens. It is alleged that there being no , 
proper machinery in use for the preparation of the fibre 
and the process being tooslow and tedious for the profita- 


| ble employment of hand labor, is the reason why so val- | 


uable a product is now literally wasted ; this is doubtless | 
true for it iswell known, that the amount of labor be- | 
stowed in Belgium for instance, where a few pounds only | 
is the result of an entire days careful hand dressing 
would at the value of the same work here, nearly pur- 
chase the same weight of fair linen. 

Linen goods, now altogether imported and from their 
high cost used only by a few, might, by the application 
of proper machinery be manufactured at a cost which 
estimated in proportion to the true value in the wear of | 
the goods should be relatively less than that of cotton 
Many who have watched the | 
vast improvements the last few years have developed in 
our cotton machinery, are now of the opinion, that the 
time is not far distant when mechanical skill shall find a| 
field for action in the product of facilities for the making 
of linens not only to an extent that should stop their im- 
portation but at a price that will place them within the | 
Flax is easily grown throughout all our northern} 
States; if raised for the seed only it should besown thin ;| 
but if the lint as well as the seed is to be saved, it should | 
be sown thickly, evenly, and upon a well pulverised clean | 
soil, and generally after grain crops. If a roller is used | 


| —the land being even and free from stones—the crop may 


be cut by a cradle ; a few hours exposure to the sun, with | 
occasional turning, is desirable: small bundles should) 
then be made, and after mppling off the seed, by ma- | 
chines for the purpose, the stalk may be rotted by a rapid 
and economical mode which will furnish a color and | 
strength equal to the best Flemish Flax. There is no 
difficulty in dressing the fibre by the use of proper ma- 
chinery, so perfectly that it will find a market at prices 
that will pay a profit of from $30 to $35 per acre ; where- 
as the seed alone rarely yields $10. 

A high'y respectable and intelligent gentleman residing 
within forty miles of Cincinnati, stated a few weeks 
since that 100,000 bushels of Flax seed were raised last} 
season in his county, and that nine tenths of the stalk 
was thrown away; the seed being got out by thrashing 
machines, or the tramping of horses, either of which 
modes of course, destroys the tibre. This seed produced 
the growers about $65,000 ; had the lint also been saved, 
properly prepared, and sent to Liverpool, or even New 
York, an additional product to the value of at least $150,- 
000 above all cost would have been the result ; and this 
is only one out of some twenty Counties in this State 
where Flax is extensively grown. 

It is supposed by may, that to insure the best yield of 
lint in quality as well as quantity, Flax should be pulled 
so early as to involve the entire sacrifice of the seed, this 
has been found by tnose who in Towa and Illinois have 
given proper attention to the matter, to be an error; there, 
the Flax yields best and is the easiest dressed, when the 
seed is so nearly ripe as to shrink only 5 to 8 per cent.— 
In this state the seed is equally valuable for oil makers, 
and it has been found to remain in the stack before rip- 
pling, an entire year, without injury. N. L. We 


Observations on the Curculio. 

Mr. Batruam—In answer to your call for experiments 
on the Cureulio, the following is submitted which may 
add a little to the presext scanty stock of knowledge res- 
pecting that destructive insect. In the first volume of 
the Ohio Cultivater, page 66, Dr. Harris is represented to 
say ‘that he was not certain that the plum weevil does 
feed in the beetle form, though he rather thought it did. 
But whether he does or does not feed, his organs of taste 
and smell are rether obsolete or disused,’’ &c. To test 
some of these points I caught about a dozen of the Cur- 
culio on their bret appearance, May 2lst, and kept them 


in a loosely stopped bottle 24 hours, and then inserted 
through the mouth of the bottle a small twig bearing two 


wool. 


leaves and three plums. While working them into the 
bottle the Curculios made a general movement up the 
sides of the bottle and on to the fruit and leaves whenev- 
er an opportunity offered, evincing good organs of smell 
for their favorite tree; although these organs nay not be 
easily offended by what would offend us, for I have failed 
todisturb them in every attempt yet. Their sense of 
smell is probably their only guide from tree to tree, and 
even from one orchard or garden to another. They at- 
tacked both the fruit and leaves and not only did eat, bat 
ate withavidity. l watched them for several hours, most- 
ly by candle light, and the candle, whether held within an 
inch of them or further off, did not disturb their repast, 
nor did any motion of the bottle excepta quick jar, and 
that only for a few seconds. 

They commenced feeding by cutting their usual semi- 
circular line, which was done by inserting the rostrum 
sufficiently deep in the centre and working both ways by 
making one holeclose by the side of another. As of- 
ten as asmall drop of juice issued from the wound, it 
was, by the point of the rostrum, taken up and the work 
resumed again. It was amusing to witness their frantic 
melee for food. If one attempted to puncture the fruit, 
others would knock him away, examine his work and 
start for another suspected of the same act. After a few 
moments each one worked for himself, and they were 
probably then seen in their true character. In three days 
the plums were eaten into pieces and began to decay, so 
that the leaves furnished their only food, and they left 
them like net work. Their manner of cutting the leaves 
I could not determine, further than that they were cut 
and taken up by the point of the rostrum. 


The body of the Curculio appears to be curiously ad- 
justed upon its legs, so that without moving the feet it 
turns as upon a pivot, while cutting, the crescent, which 
may be the segment of a circle the semidiameter of which 
is the distance from the rostrum to the apparent pivet.— 
I should presume the female to feed while preparing to 
deposite her eggs, and as not all the wounds have eggs in 
them, a part may be the feeding places of the male; and 
it may even be a part of their economy for the male also 
while feeding to prepare receptacles for the eggs. The 
rostrum is shaped like the end of a shoemaker’s awl, with 
the point bent back, and it can be laid nearly upon the 
thorax as is done while raising the flap, but not for- 
ward further than aboutastraightline. hen you catch 
one, Mr. Editor, in the predicament represented by the 
cut in your paper, operating upon a plum with the ros- 
trum turned up, 1 will ask pardon for saying the engra- 
ver made that part of the figure upside down 

J. H. Nives. 

Norwich, Huron Co., Aug., 1848. 


Wool Growers and Manufacturers. 

Mr. Barenam—In your paper of August Ist I notice 
an article purporting to be an “extract of a letter from a 
manufacturer in the east, to his agent in Washington co., 
Pa.’’ [ama farmer and a wool grower on a small scale, 
and I know from experience that if “‘manufacturers have 
lost money in consequence of the high prices of wool 


| during the past two seasons,”’ farmers have found nothing 


more than a fair profit on their labor and capital—-perhaps 
less than manufacturers would reckon even a fair profit. 


The manufacturer is, it seems, apprehensive that ‘far- 
mers will miss it,’? by holding back their wool, &c. Now, 
without professing to be very expert in these matters, it 
strikes me this is the very policy we ought to pursue; 
and for the very reason given by the manufacturer him- 
self, viz: that there is a surplus of woollen goods already 
on hand sufficient for a year’s supply. 

Let manufacturers, then, stop their machinery and dis- 
Miss their hands, if they will—let wool growers pack 
away their wool or send it to the depots and hand over 
their sheep (or a portion of them) to butchers and dro- 


| vers—such a course would certainly, in the end, be better 


for them and us. 


Forcing our products into a glutted market, can have 
no other effect than to depress prices still further: I would 
exhort my brother farmers, then, by all means to hold 
on to their wool until it may command a fair price. It 
may be six, nine or twelve months; be it so, we must in 
the end receive our own with interest. These very com- 
motions of which the manufacturer speaks, which ren- 
der everything so uncertain at present, will ultimately 
create a vacuum somewhere that will absorb all our 
Respectfully, &c., 

A Bet_mont Farmer. 

Morristown, Aug., 1848. 

To Srew Pemekins.—Cut a fine ripe pumpkin in half, 
and remove all the seeds and other contents of the cen- 
tre. Slice it, and pare the slices. Put them into a pot 
with a very little water, and stew them slowly till soft 
enough all through, to mash easily. Then put the stewed 
pumpkin into a sieve orcullender, and mash it smoothly 
with the back of a flat ladle, letting all the moisture 
drain out, and leaving the pumpkin as dry as possible.— 
Put it away to cool, and it will be ready for mush, bread, 
pudding, or any similar purpose. To be eaten with meat 
as a vegetable, season it with pepper, adding some fresh 


butter mashed among it, and send it to the table warm.— 
Ex. 
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HJ USEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 





ter, but, we trust, none the less interesting or useful on 
that account. If our sister housekeepers who have been 
in the business for years, and have the whole modus ope- 
randi at their fingers’ ends can get no time to think, 
or to write out their discoveries or improvements for the 
benefit of tyrosin houswifery, they surely cannot ex- 
pect it of us who have not yet completed our first month 
of experiments, some successful, others the reverse, and 
all absorbing and fatiguing from their novelty. Howev- 
er, we think we have demonstrated that ‘some things 
can be done as well as others,’ and if we make any stri- 
king discoveries in this line of business our readers shall 





Our page this week is mostly filled with selected mat- | 





a flannel cloth to remove the down upon them, and stick | 
| three or four cloves in each; put them into a glass or) 
| earthen vessel, and pour the liquor upon them boiling hot. 
| Cover them up and let them stand in a cool place fora 
week or ten days, then pour off the liquor and boil it as 
| before ; after which, return it boiling to the peaches, | 

which should be carelully covered up and stored away for | 
| future use.—Exz. 
| 


How to Make Good Coffee. 


In order to prepare the beverage called coffee, in per- | home will not be unkind abroad. 


| fection, it is necessary to employ the best materials in its 
manufacture. 


| out disguise. 
| lite and obliging, in all his actions, you need not fear to 


The finest kind of coffee is that from Ma-| good in every respect. 


| kha, and should be used when a very fine flavor is desi- | 


| red ; but for ordinary purposes, the better classes of Ja- 
| va, Brazilian, or West Indian, may be employed. 

In making good coffee, the berries should be carefully 
roasted by a gradual application of the heat, until the 
aroma be well developed, and the toughness destroyed.— | 
If too much heat be used, the volatile and aromatic pro- 

| perties of the coffee will be injured and the flavor impair- 


| pursuing my College studies. 


, lady who had five most lovely children. 











no concealment of the real disposition, no assuming, 
for the time being a pleasant countenance and agreeable 
manner where the heart is not enlisted, as is often the 
case in a strange company, but every action springs from 
the spontaneous promptings of the heart, and is the index 
of its real character. To know the @haracter of an indi- 
vidual, you want to see him at home, where he acts with- 
If here he is kind, gentle, affectionate, po- 


trust him in any situation in life. One who is kind at 


I love to visit a family where love reigns. It does me 
I well remember, and never shall 
forget, the happiness that I enjoyed, and the real benefit 
that I received, in visiting a certain family, while I was 
I took delight in visiting 
several families, but one house was my favorite place of 


| resort, especially if my studies had perplexed me, or any- 


thing had transpired to discompose my mind, or in any 
Way irritate my feeling ; this was the house of a widow 
I think I never 


have the benefit of them. The following suggestions | ed ; while on the other hand, if the berries be too little | witnessed in any other family such perfect government. 
| roasted, they will produce a beverage with a raw, green| The slightest indication of the wish of the mother, was 


may be of use to some beginners like ourself. 
Items for Young Housekeepers. 

MakineG Sueers.—Let the sean be upon the wrong 
side, and remember to rub it flat before the sheet is wet, 
and it will never roll up; hem one end of the sheet an 
inch wide, the other, one quarter of an inch. The for- 
mer will always indicate the end to be placed at the head. 

Carrets.—Very nice carpets require to be sewed with 
the darning stitch, we think it is called, but this is very 
laborious. Common ones are very well seamed together 
with the saddler’s stitch. Sew with strong linen thread, 
double, and hem on the bindings, sewing both sides at 
once, of course. A professed carpet maker says, some 
carpets do not last half their time because stretched too 
tight. They are too tight when the edges draw into 
scollops. Paper is undoubtedly the best and most con- 
venient material to put under them. Spread down three 
layers, and sprinkle them well with scotch snuff, to keep 
out the insects, &c. Putalayer of paper over the edges 
of stairs before carpeting them. 

Bepvs.—A nice feather bed or matrass should have a 
covering made of some light, cheap fabric, or always be 
used with an extra bottom sheet well tucked around it, 
In all cases positively forbid them to be placed upon the 
carpet, floor, or any other dusty surface. 


ComrortaBLEs—Should always be made of dark stuff, 
unless designed to be taken apart when washed. The 
lining should be as dark as the outside. If very nice, a 
piece of nankin muslin can be basted about the head 
where the breath would soil them. 


Inon1nc.—A board about five feet long, and eighteen 


inches broad, should be provided for ironing the skirts of | 


dresses. Pin an ironing sheet around it, insertit in the 
dress and place upon two chairs, having previously spread 
down some cloth upon the floor. Shirt bosoms can be 
easily ironed by means of a board the size of the bosom, 
well wrapped with flannel and cotton, and placed just 
beneath the plaits. Boil starch fifteen minutes and then 
strain it. 


Preserving Tomatoes and Celery--Inquiry. 

Mas. Batenam :—I wantto learn, through your most 
excellent paper, the best way to preserve Celery through 
the winter, aud likewise, if any body knows how to pre- 
serve ripe Tomatoes, so that they may be kept for winter 
use. Respectfully yours, E. Benepict. 

Belpre, O., August 22, 1843. 

Willsome of our friends give us the result of their ex- 
perience on these subjects ? 

Perhaps tomatoes may be preserved successfully accor- 
ding to the following method of preserving peaches, which 
we clip from an exchange paper—Ep. 

To Preserve Peacues.— Clean your Peaches, by pour- 
ing hot water upon them, and afterwards wiping them 


with a coarse cloth ; put them into glass or earthern jars, | 


cork them up and fasten the corks with wire or strong 
twine: then place the jarsina kettle of hot water until 
the atmospheric air is expelled from the jars ; after which 
seal them up tight with wax.—Pesches prepared in this 
way retain their original flavor, and are equally as deli- 


cious, when cooked in their ordinary manner, six months | ,, 
ora year after being put up, as if just taken from the| 4), 


trees. 


| taste, very liable to induce sickness, if not vomiting.— | law with the children. 


| Coffee, when properly roasted, should be of a lively cho- | 


colate-brown color, and should not have lost much more 


This power she had gained not 
by accident, but by the most judicious training of each 
of her children from infancy. She possessed much de- 


| than one sixth of its weight by the process. If the loss| cision of character and never swerved from her purpose 


| exceeds one fifth, the flavor will be materially injured. 


| dry situation, the drier the better ; and the sooner it is | 


| consumed, the finer will be the flavor, as it will quickly 


| mosphere by reason of its hygrometric power. 


There- 


| same disposition. 
| absorb an appreciable amount of moisture from the at- 


) | to yield to selfish desire of one of her offspring, and they 
As soon as roasted the coffee should be placed in a very 


understood her character. But kindness and love tow- 
ered above everything else ; and all felt it and imbibed the 
Having lost her adviser, she made her 


| children her confidentials, and frequently asked advice of 


fore, the berries should not be ground until a few min- | 


| utes before being made; and should more be reduced to! 


| powder than is wanted for immediate use, the remainder 
| should be shut up in a glass bottle, or tight tin canister or 
| box. 

be of but little consequence ; though, one furnished with 
a percolator, or strainer, that will permit a moderately 
rapid filtration, is perhaps preferable. At least one ounce 


| fuls, and if wanted strong, this quanty should be doubled. 

| the coffee, which may be done by pouring in a little boil- 
ing water. 
after the coflee is put in, is quite unnecessary, as all its 

| of 1950 F. Should it be placed, however, over a mode- 
rate fire, it should be just simmered only for a minute, for 
long or violent boilings injures its quality. 


them, even the youngest, of six years of age. This in- 
creased their confidence in her; and likewise induced in 
them habits of reflection, investigation and foresight ; so 
that they manifested an independence of mind and de- 


| cision of character and judgment jar above most chil- 


The shape, or description of the coffee pot, appears to | 


of coffee should be used to make four common-sized cup- | 
The coffee pot should be heated previously to putting in| 
The common practice of boiling the liquid, | 


flavor and aroma are extracted by water at a temperature | 


| When coffee is prepared in a common pot, the latter) 


| being previously heated, the boiling water should be 


poured over the powder, and not, as is often the case, | 


putin first. It should then be stirred four or five min- 


| utes, when a cupfull should be poured out and returned | 


again into the pot, repeating the operation three or four 
times, after which, if allowed to repose for a few min- 
utes, the beverage will usually be fine. 

Coffee is sometimes clarified by adding a shred of isin- 
glass, a small piece of clean codfish skin, or a spoonful 
of the white of anegg. An excellent plan of clairfying 
or settling coffee, common in France, is, to place the ves- 
sel containing the made coffee on the hearth, and sprinkle 
over the surface of the liquid, a cupful of cold water, 
which, from its greater gravity, descends to the bottom 
of the pot, carrying the foulness with it. Another plan, 
which is sometimes adopted, is, to wrap a cloth previous- 
ly dipped in cold water, around the coffee pot. This 
method is commonly practiced by the Arabians in the vi- 
cinity of Yemen and Mokha, and is said to rapidly clar- 
| ify the liquor. 
| The Parisians, when they use a common coffee pot, 
| generally divide the water into two equal parts. ‘The 

first portion is poured on the coffee boiling hot, and after 
| infusing four or five minutes, it is poured off as clear as 
| possible, and the grounds are boiled for two or three min- 

utes with the remaining half of the water. After the 
| latter has deposited its sediment, itis poured off and 
mixed with the infusion. The object of this process, is, 
to obtain the whole of the strength, as well as the flavor. 
The infusion is considered to contain the flavor, and the 


| decoction the strength.— American Agriculturist. 


} 


! 


The Family Circle. 
What a beautiful sight is a well ordered family. If 
| there is a paradise on earth, surely, it seems to me it must 
be in the bosom of such a family. How wise and benifi- 
cent is our Heavenly Father in constituting the family 
relation as it is. 
| can be found in any other place, that can bear any com- 
parison to what may be realised in that family where all 
| its members are actuated by the law of kindness. Here 
| is an epitome of heaven. Each one is doing his utmost 
|to make the rest happy; and love and peace reign in 
ery breast. 
ey can for their comfort, improvement and highest 
good in every way; and the children in returo love, re- 


Peacu Picxirs.—Take one gallon of good vinegar,| spect and obey their parents in all things and do their ut- 
and add to itfour pounds of brown sugar ; boil this for a} most to realise the fulfilment of their hopes in every re- | 
few minutes and skim off any scum that may rise ; then | spect. 


take clingstone peaches that are fully ripe, rub them with 


No social enjoyment, in my opinion, 


The parents love their children, and do all | 


At home, around the family circle, there is no restraint, | 


dren of their ages. 
To spend an evening with them and witness their po- 


| liteness toward one another, their obedience, their love 


and tenderness, their order and decorum in every respect, 
would so soothe, calm down and mellow my feelings, 
that I would return to my studio refreshed, strengthened 
in my purpose to act always on the law of love, happy 
in soul, and prepared to enter again with vigor, upon my 
College duties. 
Why may not every family circle be as lovely as this 
one? They would be so if each member would be actu- 
ated, in all things, only by love. The jarring and con- 
tention so often witnessed in families, would all cease, 
should the law of kindness become the rule which each 
one would obey ; and every family then would be a little 
heaven.—[G@reen Mountain Freeman. Ae ae We 
Littte Kinpxess.—Small acts of kindness, how pleas- 
ant and desirable do they make life! Every dark object 
is made light by them, and every tear of sorrow is brush- 
edaway. When the heart is sad, and despondency sits 
at the entrance of the door, a trifling kindness drives de- 
spair away, and makes the path of life cheerful and pleas- 
ant. Who will refuse a kind act? It costs the giver 
nothing, but it is invaluable to the sad and sorrowing.— 
It raises from misery and degradation, and throws around 
- soul those hallowed joys that were lost in Paradise.— 
z. 


Dancer or Weerinc.—However poetical tears may be 
in themselves, the act of weeping is undoubtedly utten- 
ded with a certain risk. We have known beautiful wo- 
men who looked at least plain when they cried ; and we 
never knew plain women who did not look, if we may 
venture upon a profane expression, downright ugly — 
The reason must be, that the act of weeping distorts the 
features, just like the act of laughing, while itis unre- 
deemed by the agreeable associations of the latter.—Ez. 


“T never go to church,” said a country tradesman to 
his parish clergyman, “I always spend Sunday in set- 
tling accounts.’’ The minister replied, “ You will find, 
sir, that the Day of Judgment will be spent in the same 
manner.”” 


Life’s Harvest Pield. 


BY MISS A. L. WOODBRIDGE. 


When Morning wakes the earth from sleep 
With soft and kindling ray, 

We rise, Life’s harvest-field to reap— 
*Tis ripening day by day. 


To reap, sometimes with joyful heart—- 
Anon with tearful eye 

We see the Spoiler hath a part— 
We reap with smile and sigh. 


Full oft the tears obstruct our way ; 
Full oft we feel the thorn ; 

Our hearts grow faint—we weep, we pray— 
Then hope is newly born. 


Hope that, at last, we all shall come— 
Though rough the way and long— 

Back to our Father’s house, our home, 
And bring our sheaves with song —Ex 




















136, 





Wn. R. Prince aNp Mr. Burr.—A letter from Mr. 
Prince in reply to the note in our last by Mr. Burr, was 
(on 29th.) 


He asserts that he has the documents to prove that Mr. | 





received just as our paper was going to press, 


Burr is in error. See our next. 





Excessive NEatNEss.—There are some excellent house- 
wives who seem to be afflicted with a demon of tidiness. | 
Their love of cleanliness amounts to a perfect mania.— 
So atrociously neat are they, that their houses, instead of 
being in order, are always in a mess, from the very fact 
of their being continually cleaning them. A late writer 
thus aptly describes one of these over particular women: | 
‘‘ Either the stairs were wet and the carpets up——or else 
all the furniture was wheeled out of one roori into anoth- | 
er—or the beds were being taken to pieces—or the paint | 
was being scrubbed down—or the windows were being | 
cleaned—or the fioors being scoured—so thai it was al- 
most impossible to sit down in any room one wanted, or 
to walk up stairs or along the passage without tumbling | 
over a pailful of water. The lady wasas particular with 
= boys, too, as she was with the house. Every Satur- 

day she was in her glory, for it was “ tub- night,” and 
then she made a point of hoping and trusting the maids | 
would not spare the soap. But with all her pe 
she was a good, kind-hearted little body, and 





an excel- | 








lent wife.”’—Er. 
ANNUAL FAIR 
OF THE | 
COLUMBUS HOTICUL TURAL SOCIETY 


The Annual Fair of the Columbus Horticultural Soci- 
ety will be held in the Hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, in the city of Columbus, on Tuesday and W ednes- 
day, the 5th and 6th of September next, when premiums 
will be awarded as follows : | 
si 


| 


APPLES. 


For the best and most extensive collection of differ- 





SCRUB ois cds cess ewevs cbe Wu ae be ae 2 
Second best do Peecsexs 1 50} 
Third best do Mics. te x 
For the best of any one variety of not less than 12 1 00 | 

PEARS. 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- 

ere oe Pee ee Pree 2 00 
Second best do Giicicces FO 
For the best of any one variety not less than 6.... 1 00 

PEACHES. | 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- 

ent varieties... ............- Ekin okad gaan 2 00) 
Second best do ik: ci peeute l 
Third best do ee eee 10) | 
For best plate or basket of any one variety...... . 1 00} 

QUINCES. | 
For the best 12 of any one variety.............. 1 00 
For the second best 12........... eelimsaens nae 50 | 
GRAPES. 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- 

ent native varieties. ... bs ng ES fe ECCS I~ 2 00) 
For second best do OR a: acetate irs 1 50} 
For the best plate or basket of native grapes...... 1 00 
For the best and most extensive collection of differ- 

SE TONNE THIEN, 0 esc cewcccicesecnceses 2 09) 
For second best do : | eee 1 50| 
For the best plate or basket of foreign grapes..... 1 00) 

WATERMELONS. 

For the best two specimens. ............0ee000- 1 (0) 
MUSKMELONS. | 

For the best collection of different varieties... ... 1 00) 
For the second best do Bonscsc.5 “RI 
VEGETABLES. 

Sweet potatoe—for the best peck............ 1 00) 
Trish do do do ie tate eak weds 1 00| 
— Beans—for the best quality not less than 2 i 50 | 

Cauliflower—for the best three specimens...... 5) 
Cabbage—for the best three heads............... 50 
Egg Plant—for the best three specimens......... 59 | 
Celerv—for the best six stalks............... 5)| 
Tomatoes—for the best 12. theese Yervenes 5) 

FLOWERS. 
For the best Floral design... ..........00c00000% 2 00 | 
a te ON ED WING bt a haces Ccive ss be0eecw 1 5)} 
For the best pair large Boquets............- 1 2 
For the second best ONSEN pee . 00} 
For the best pairhand do............ 21+. 20) 
For the second best do do... .. ws cece ccccccces 0 | 
For the best assortment cut Roses.............. 00 | 


For the second best eee 
For the best Boquet native flowers.... 
For the best assortment of Dahlias... 


00) 
eveee 00 

Discretionary premiums will be awarded on any other 
articles exhibited, that may be deemed worthy. 

The quality of fruit will in all cases have a controlling 
influence with the Society in awarding premiums. 

The examination of fruits and vegetables by the differ 
ent committees for awarding premiums, will ‘be comple- 
ted by ten o’clock of the morning of the second day of 
exhibition. 


paper published at Harrisburgh, 


|character, owing to the 


ties 
culiaritie | to the trade in this county, 


| @$6 per bbl. 


| 
18 





By order of the Society. 
August 15, 1848. Avex. E. Guenn, Rec. Sec’y 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA Sennen a new egies | 
Pa., has just come to | 


hand—notice in our next. 


* The Remedy for Hessian Fly,”’ published in the Penn- 


| sylvania Cultivator, (buraing off the stubble,) is not a | 


| found effectual, though it is no doubt useful. 


> Notice of Transactions N. Y S. Ag. Society, and 


| several other publications crowded out this time. 


Encuish News of the latest dates, is of a very exciting 
The 
intelligence is somewhat more favorable for the 


insurrection in Ireland. 


‘ 


marke L 


flour and grain trade from this country than formerly, 
| of late. 
| been unfavorable for harvesting, and prices of bread stuffs 
has slightly advanced. 


‘Lhe weather in most parts of the country had 


It is thought that a steady export 
trade may be carried on during the coming year from this 


country with fair profit to all concerned. 


This intelligence has alreac 
setting in motion the mills 


mers just now. 


The Markets. 

Cincinnati, Auc. 23.—Business has been a little more 
active the past week. Provisions are firm at former quo- 
tations, and flour has advanced a trifle. Flour 3,75@3,- 
87 per bbl Wheat 68@70 cts. per bu. Corn 30@35 cts. 


Oats 22@23 cts. Flaxseed 75@80 cts. Potatoes 20@2 
cts. Pork, mess, $9 per bbi, clear $1). Mess beef 5,75 


Lard No. 1, 64@64 per Ib. 
| pac kers 994 cts. per lb., retail 124@15. 
|per dozen. Cheese, for shipment 6@64 cts. per lb. 
ZANESVILLE AND CHILLICOTHE, Auc. 26.—Wheat 65@ 
70 cts. Flour $4 per bbl. Newark.—W heat 70@75 cts. 
Massillon and Akron, Aug. 24.—Wheat 8) cts. Flour 
4,25. 
Mansfield, Aug. 24—Wheat 80@83 cts. Flour $4,25. 
Milan and Cleveland, Wheat 87@91 cts. Flour $4,50. 
New York, Ava. 26.—Flour, Ohio and Genesee, $5,- 
50@562 per bbl. Wheat, good to prime, $1,15@1,20 per 
bu. Corn 55@60 cts Oats 38@4)cts. Pork, mess 11,- 
37, prime $9 per bbl. Cheese for export 64@64 cts. 


Butter for 


50) | ames 








merits: 
Eberlein’s Seedling, Taylor’s Seedling, Jenny s Seedling, Willey, 
Neck’'d Pine, Boston Pine, Black Prince, and some others. 


| 


| 
| 


jnew discovery, and we believe will not generally be | 


dy began to impart new life | 


and canal boats, the wheat buyers and their cash—the lat- | 
| ter article being quite welcome to the pockets of our far- 








Mu TAYLOR 
Bvrnanarion.—A. The machine ; 
ands; 4.1 spring 
G. conducting pi 
ihe water isd 


rATCHEL’S IMPROVED HYDRAULIC 
tAMS. 
T..ROM all that we have seen of the operation of different forms 
of the Hydraulic Rams, we have becowe convinced that the 
one known as Gatchel’s Patent is the best; and having secured an 
agency from the patentee, we design to keep a supply of the ditfer- 
ent sizes on hand, together with suitable pipe, ready to put them in 


1}. p'ank on which it 
pipe from spring co machine ; 


B oR. 
F. driving 
e from the machine to the house, or place where 
~ired, 


si 


| operation for any persous who may desire the benefits of this very 
| useful invention, 


The owners of the patent right for the southern ha'f of Ohio, in- 
cluding the counties of ‘Tuscarawas, Knox, Delaware, Logan, &c., 


| are Geo. M. Lel!, Moses Kelley and P. McKinstry, of Waynesville, 


|; Warren county,O 


of the State of New York, 


Eggs 5@6 cts. | 


| : 


wr 

COLUMBUS PRODUC K MARKE | 
Corrected for the Ohio Cultivator, Sept. 1, 1848. 
GRAIN, Honey, strained @ 14 | 

Wheat, ~ bu, 70 @ (0 POULTRY. 
Indian corn, 19@ 2) Turkeys, each, @ | 
Oats, 9@ w Geese, “ @ } 
PROVISIONS, Ducks. =“ @, 
Flour, retai!l,bb!l, 400 @ 00. Chickens, * 10 @ 12 |} 

a 100 ths = 2,00 @ SUNDRIES. 

* Buckwheat, 2,00 @ = Apples, bu. 20@ 25 
Indian meal, bu 31@ 3 “ dried, 50 @ 
Homminy ,quart, 3@ Peaches, dried, 1,25 ‘i, 1,50 | 
Beef, hd qr _ @ Potatoes, 3@ 3) | 

a 100 ibs 350 @ Tomatoes, P hu., 2) @ 7 

** fore qt ? 00 @ White beaus !u 1,00 @ 
Pork, mess, bhi. a Hay, ton, 4.00 @ 5,00 
Hogs, P 1W0ths, 2.00@  —= = = Wood,harde’rd 1.50 @ 2,00 
Hams,countrylb, 5@ 6) galt, bbl, 2.25 @2, 

“ city cured, 6@ i SEEDS 
Lard, tb., ret,, 5:6 Cr... 2 * 

in kegs or bis. @ Clover, bu., 3.00 @ 3.25 
Sutter, best rolls, 124@ Timothy, 2,00 @ 2,50 | 
common, G@ Ww lax, 79 @ 20 | + 
in kegs, &@ 9 ASHES 
Cheese, 5 @ 6} Pot, 100 Ths 3.50 @ 4,00 
Eggs, dozen, 5 G 6 Pearl, 4,00 @ 4,50 
Maple sugar, Ib. 7 @ Wool, common, w@ w | 

molasses, gal. @ half bid, 2@ 2% 

Hone y comb, Ib, 10@ 32} full bid. @ 
Le - | 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Pp“ ANTS of the following choice varieties can now be furnished 
at the prices annexed: 
Large Early Scarlet, Burr's (old) Seedling, Hovey’s Seedling, and 
Hudson, 50 cents per dozen, $2 per hundred. | 
Swainstone’s Seedling, Coluinbus, Rival, Hudson, and Profusion, | 
75 cents per dozen, $3 per hundred. | 
Scioto. Scarlet Meiting, New Pine, and Ohio Mammoth, $1 per | 
| dozen: $5 per hundred. 
Late Prolific, $3 per dozen 
The following varieties of some note have been received. and 
are under cultivation, but not yet sufficiently proven to test their | 


The following eight kinds have been cultivated and rejected by | 


me, as of little value compared with the first 13 varieties: 

Bayne’s Extra Early, Methven, Ross Phenix, Bishop’s Orange, 
Downton, Myatt’s Eliza, Stoddard’s Red and White Alpine. 

I have no hesitation in placing six of my new varieties before all | 
others that have been tried and proved here, for size. quality, great 
productiveness, vigorous and hardy cha:acter, they excel all others, 

JOHN BURR. 

Columbus, July 15, 1848. 


A DVERTISEMENTS suited to the character of this paper, are charg- 
ed at the rate of 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each 
subsequent insertion 


| 
| 
| 
| - 
| 
} 


These gentlemen are now engaged in selling 
rights of counties, and putting up rams where it is convenient, 
They have sold. at present, about twelve counties out of forty-six. 
We are authorized to sell and put up rams in any of the counties 
unsold; aiso, to dispose of rights for counties if such are desired. 

The owner of the patent for northern Obio is Ransom BarTLe, 
is now traveling tn northern Ohio, sell- 
ing rights and Rams. He bas also authorized us to se'l and put up 
the machines in his territory for any who may desire; or to sell 
rights of counties. 

One of Gatehel’s Improved Rams may be seen in operation, at 
any time, on application at Gurr’s Store, or at the ofiice of this paper. 
Also, at the Mansion House in Circleville. 

M. B. BATEHAM., 


Columbus, O., July 15, 1848 


SEED WHEAT. 
8 I have had uuinerous enquiries for Seed Wheat, 1 now state 
that my Reed Straw is ready for sale in quantities of from 1 to 
1) bushels to the purchaser, at $1,00 per bushel I have also a very 
excellent Wheat not so eatly in ripening asthe Reed Straw. called 
Missouri Wheat, a!so for sale. 
Columbus, Ohio, August 15, 


} 
4 


1818, . MEDARY. 


F RU IT TRE ES, IN MAHONING Cc o. 


7 subseriber has on hand for sale,a handsome lot of Fruit 
Trees, comprising apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches and Cherries, 

a'so, some Grape Vines and Ornamental trees, &c., all of which be 

will se!l at reasonable prices, at his residence in Gosnen, Mahoning 

Co., Ohio, 4} miles north west of Salem. All trees will be war- 

ranted lo prove sattsfactory. ZACHARIAH JENKINS. 
August 15, 1848. 


SALE OF STOCK, 
At the New York State Fair, at Buffalo. 


Will sell on the 
next, 


30 to 35 


show days of 5th, 6:h, and 7th of September 


thorough bred short horned Cattlh—Cows, Bulls, 
and Heifers, 
20 to 25 Devon ditto, 
25 to 30 Cotswold (long: wooled) Sheep—Rams and Ewes. 
20 to 25 Southdown ditto. 
Al! of the above are descended from the best herds and flocks of 
England, with the best prodigrecs. LEWIS F. ALLEN 
Black Roe &. July Ist, 1848. 


Sale of Short Horned € Cattle. 


Will sell at Bu‘Talo, during the days of the State Fair, on Sth, 6th 

- ad Da September next; under the directions of the officers of the 

Agricultural Socieiy, twenty to twenty-five thorough bred 

vote Peatn, cattle. Catalogues and Pedigrees will be ready at the 

time of the fair. 

Also, | will sellat the same time, 
he Blakesly flock. 

References. A. B. Allen, N. Y.; 

| Johnson, Albany; Francis Rote h, 

Black Rock. 

Auburn, 


fifty Merino Rams, bred from 


Sanford Howard and B. P. 
Butternuts; and L. F. Allen, 
J.M. SHERWOOD. 
N.Y,, May 16, 1848. 
TURNIP SEED, 
Of the following Valuable Varieties: 
ARGE White Globe, White Norfolk, Red Round, Ruta Baga or 
4 Yellow Sweede—used chiefly for stock feeding. 
White Sione, Yellow Stone, White Dutch, Yellow Dutch—for 
able use. 
For sale at the Seed Store, north side of Fast Fifth street, Cincin- 
cinnati, (formerly next door to the Dennison House.) 
H. HUXLEY. 


PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: Ist.— 

The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino wool being No. 1, the 
| grades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool being 
No. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2. 











| Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 


| 


| 
| 


2nd.—1 charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, one cent 
be pound; this includes all charges at the depot,except Lnsurance. 
3d.—Sales are made for casi, except when otherwise directed by 
| owner 
Ip au wool consigned to me should be marked with the owner's 
name. 
Warehouse, corner of Washington and —s Streets. 
Buffalo, January 1, 1848. . PETERS 





